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CHAPTER I 
INTRODUCTION 

Background for the ProbXere 

N«ver before has it been so impossible fer a nation 
to live independently of others, inevitably, the fate 
of the smallest nation influences the fate of its 
neighbors, and perhaps the fate of all nations* Today, 
for the first time in history, ^the absolute inter- 
dependence of several cultures and of all races is not 
Just the subject of philosophical meditation and con- 
jecture by the intelligensiat the weight of interdependence 
bears upon each inhabitant of our planet (Shane and 
Silvemail, 1977 )• 

It has often been said by language educators that 
language study can help promote cultural pluralism (Shane 
and Silvemail t 1977)* In addition, it has also been said 
that languages can encourage the development of attitudes 
and values requisite to a global perspective (Lewis, I976). 
Connell (1975) suggested that much of modern education in 
all countries emphasises the process of building a national 
identity and a respect for national goals and .ideals 1 hence 
it fosters ethnocentric-chauvinistic views. Language 
study should significantly- widen perspectives about the 



world and its peoples. Language study should build respect 
for diffaroneaa and an understanding of other social sys* 
teaia (Shane and Silvemallt 1977) • 

The Modem Language. Association in 1953 made a states 
Mont of objactlves which was later andorsed by the UNESCO 
International Seainar. These objectives state a modem 
language proparly taught should t (1) provide positive 
experiences which enrich and broaden the student's view- 
point of other psoplest and (2) provide experiences in 
the four languaga skills— listening, speaking, readimg» 
and writing, this statement also r^tarated that the 
experience and skills may never be perfected, but the 
results of this cultural experience should remain to pro- ' 
vide a lifelong anrichment for the student of a modern 
foreign language. 

van Willigen (1961, 196^) stated that because of the 
psychological mtura of languages, people become prisoners 
of their own culture and ethnocentrism. He declared that 
the study of a foreign language is a madium for attitude 
change, a medium that releases a person from the prison 
which the mother tongue imposes upon salf-develoimient. 
He also indicated that language study develops and 
sharpens intellectual skills, enriches the mind, arms it 
against prajudica* athnooentrism, and facilitates contact 
vith otbar peopla* j 
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IDipirieal •vidtne« for assertion of the existonet of 
ntgatlTt or attr^etypie attitudes toward outgroups, ^ 
foralgnarst and f oraign languages is not difficult to 
findf attitudes toward interethnio relations have been 
the focus of Much research with the studies of a number 
of inT«;rtlgators substantiating the assuaption that 
foreigners and their lar^tuages are viewed less favor- 
ably aaong Americans* Adorn^> Frankel-Brunswiki Levinsont 

♦ 

and Sanford (1950) found that those who scored high en 
an antl*Se»ltl8B scale also tended to score high en 
:$cale8 which aeasured hostility toward ether ninerities. 
Bettlehein and janowits (1950) found that intolerance 
toward twe different nlnerlties operate separately 
through sene degree of generalisation. Adomo et al. 
(I95O) found seae generallsatien in attitudes of in* 
tolerance and teleranca. Alaest all of these who were 
intelsrant of blacks were also intolerant of Jews. 
Laabert and nineberg (I967) Interviewed 3»3O0 
children frea 11 parts of the world. They found that 
children frea these countries exinressed positive 
attitudes only toward countries tf^t were slailar to 
thslr own. The groups which were seen by Aaerlcan 
children aged 6» 10, and Ik as different were the 
Chinese* Indians frea India, blacks frea Africa, and 
Russians* laabert and Klineberg (196?) ala* discovered 



that by the mg% ef Ik Aatritan yewig- p«»pl« wer% less 



•psn tt pssltiTs yitws sf fsrsign natlsns than thsir 
eauntsrparts fraa other deuntrles* Lambert and , ' 
Kllneberg (19^7) alse feund that Aseriean children 
view languages ether than English as abnemal, in- 
cerreet, aA<* different* this Tiewpeint suggests 
ethn«>eentri8ai and linguistic chauvlnisa and indicates 
a reluctance te study serleusXy languages and cultures* 
Rioks and Beyer (1970) eellected data en attitudes 
tenard Africa frea sere than 3*000. American seventh 
and twelf th , graders* They feund that these secendary 
students held stereetypic attitudes teuard sub- 
Saharan Africa* Hicks and Beyer (1970) alse feund 
that there ms an Indrease in the tendency fer students 
te express sterei^types ef Asia and Africa between 
grades 7 and 12. 

Yhe existence ef negative and stereetypic attitudes ' 
within segments ef American society points te the neid 
for attitudinal change on the part of the American 
student population. As long as stereotypic attitudes 
exist within student groups and within the general pepu- 
lation» learning about the Mncophonic world and inter- 
ethnic studies will suffer. Fortunately* young people can be 
provided with language and eultural studies which can 
furnish immediate knowledge of a people *s language and 
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8M« Contact with th« eultur* of mpi^r Mtions. 

in eentrast t* th* rtstareh faeusing th* txi9tene« 
•f Mgativt ftttitiidaa, th%T% has batn a paucity re* 
saareh in. tha araa af nadifying or changing attitudes 
taward faraign languagas imd farsignars in tha f laid af 
faraign langua^ adueation. Changing baliafs and attitudes 
a«>a apakan and writtan abaut aftan» but faw atudiea have 
baan dana ta halp undaratand tha variables assaeiated 
with such attitttdast and haw change nay be brought about 
through foreign language study. 

A review af tha literature yielded a limited number 
Qf axparimental studies. Bemardi (196?) » Cooke (1970* 
I978)t Cote (1972)» DeMedie U979)» I.«tt (1976), Riestra 
and Jahnsan (1964), savignon (1971). Sutherland (19'>6), 
and Tuttle» Gulf art, Papalia, *and Zampogna .(1979) have 
^ facusad an tha madifieatian af attitudes in stude^.t* 
samples, of these, five studies have shewn significant 
madifloatians af attitudes toward ether ethnic groups 
tBemardi, 1967i Gate, 1972i DaMedio, I979i Riastra and 
Jahnsan, 196ili and Sutherland, 19'^6)» Only Bamsrdl (I967), 
Cote 01972), Daxadia (1979) •nd Sutherland (19H) focused 
speoifieally upan attitude change in French classes. 
There is same contention that knowledge of French ar any 
^madam faraign language has an impact in reducing saoiai 
distanee, staraatyping* itnd ethnic hastility (Caaka, 197O1 
L*tt, 19761 wid 8>Ti«n«i> 1971)- 
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Stat— tht of the Preb| >>n 

Tho purpoa* %t this investigation is to eonparo the 
ethnic attitudes ef students engaged in three levels of 
Prenoh sti|dy in an Anglophone university setting* In 
sdditient thltf investigator seeks to eraiino the degree • 
or the strength of .the relationship between student 
ethnie attitudes and the classif ioation variables ef - 
gondort seeio-eeonoaie level and course grade aspiration. 
In this study* ethnic attitudes are dofined asi de* 
se^iptions of Francophones i social distance i and, 
ethnocentriSK<^hauvinisiD* The najor research questions 
arot 

1. Is there a rolationiBhip between three levels of French 
study and student attitude toward social distance? 

2. IS there a relationship between three levels of French 
study and student othnocentrisa«chauvinistic attitudes? 

3. is there a relationship between three levels of 

♦ 

Pronoh study and the selection of sore positive descrip- 
tions of Franoophonos by the students? 
^. Are attitude scores related to the classification 
variables of gender* socio-oeonoBic level* course grade 
a spiration and' course level for students in three levels 
of French study? Also* are there interactive effects 
among variables? 
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D»finitim »f y»r»a 

F«r th« purpMfts this Inrftstigation the following 

* 

doflnitions woro usodt 

Attltudoa aro loamod proOispositions to respond in a 
faTorabXo or unfftvoraBlo nannor with rospoct to a givon 
objoct (Pishblln and Ajzon» 1975). Triandis (1971) de- ' 
finod all .a'ttltudo'-as having throo intorrolatod ^bonponentSi 
(!') a oognltivo eomponok^t whiish doseril^os b'oliefs, eato* 
gorioa and ftorootypest (2) an affoctlve component which 
includes the positive and negative feelings a person hast 
and (3) a behavioral component which reflects the way a 
person may be disposed to act either in a positive or 
negative way toward a person in specific social situations. 
Ethnic attitttdo is the knowledge and stereotypes one > 
night have concerning any ethnic group and the manner 
in which this g^up should be treated (fiiernardt; 1967t 
Hardinit, 1^<62).: 

Bthnic group is a group of people identified by racial » 
national » or cultural characteristics (Hoopes and Puschi 
1981). . , 

Ethnoeontrisn^auvinism is the iasortion of national » * 
personal and oult^l suporiority (Hotfpos, 1981).-^ 
Oporatiof»lly. this is defined as a score on the Agree- 
Disagroe IDEA Test (Mitsakos,^ 1977 )• 
Level of Pranbh course includes the elementary courses » 
French 101*, 10Vi06, and the first semester of the 
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interiMdiatd oourst, French 201 » in the university. 
Social diatafto e la the degree and grade of avoidance in 
social situations between two peoples (Bogardus, 1925). 
Operationally this was defined, as a score on a Boitardus 
Social Distance Scale (Bogardus, 1925). 

Significanoa and Heed for the Study 

- Considerable research ha:s been devoted to the asses s« 
nent of indii^idual differences in language aptitude and 
the reaction of this variable to second language achieve- 
ment (Carroll and Sapont 19^7 t Pim8leur» I966). Research 
that has departed from an interest in language aptitude 
has e!serged in the area of social-motivational factors 
as determinants of language acquisition (Bernard i, I9671 
Cooke> 1970» 19?8| Cote» 1972| DeMedio, 1979t Lett» 19?6» 
1977 1 ftiestra and Johnson » 196<^t Savignon» 1971 1 Sutherland* 
1946} and Tutt^ et al. 1 1979)* The reason underlying this 
interest ooneems two factors 1 (1) attitudes are subject 
to change? therefore » student attitudes toward a target 
ethnic group could ba affected by second language , 
acquisition spacifie to this ethnic groupi and (2) if 
attitudes toward a sat.ond language and the ethnic ^roup 
could ba shown to be derived from within the social and 
personal eharaoteristies of the student, this fact 
would have ^theoretical implications for future research 
into the olassif ioation variables of the student . " * 
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population, and into the potential for Intorethnlc expe- 
rioncaa iCKment, 1978 1 Gardner and Lanbert, 1959 1 1972). 

In the United States little researoh has been con* 
duoted to assess the nature of the soelometrie parameters 
related to differential attitudes among university students 
studying French. Cote (1972) has «>xplored the motivational 
effectiveness of cultural explorations on community college 

♦ 

students! however. Cote (1972) only tested students In 
eiemeitmry French, so there was no attempt to measure 
growth in positive and/or negative attitudes across several 
levels of French study* 

Little research in foreign language education exists 
to suggest that attitudes have been examined in a single 
analysis employing two or more dependent variables. For 
example, Bemardi (1967), Cote (1972), Denedio (1979), 
Riestra and Johnson (196^*), Savlgnon (1971), Sutherland 
(19^^6), and Tuttle et al. (1979) studied only one de« 
pendent variable at a tl«e. Lett (1976) i»de use of 
multiple regression analysis In order to determine the 
proportion of varlsnee In ethnocentrlsm and In dogmatism 
scores among foreign language, students i however, he 
analysed .each dependent varUble^sseparately* , 

In order to help f 113, sone of the gaps In the 
research literature this Inves-^gatlon sought toi 
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(1) coapare the ethnic attitudes of studi^nts engaged in 
three levels of French study in a university setting? 

(2) examine the relationship betv^een student ethnic 
attitudes and the classification variables of gender, 
8ocio«^conomie level and course grade asplrationi and 

(3) supples^ it ethnic attitude research in foreign lan-> 
guage edv' ^tion by using a multivariate model. 

Chapter II provides a review of the literature an<1 
Chapter III presents the design '5f the study. Chapter IV 
deals with the analysis of the data, and the summary, 
conclusions, and recommendations are discussed in Chapter 
V. 
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CHAPTER II 
REVIEW OP THE LITERATURE 

This review of the literature surveys four bodies 
of references! (1) attitudes toward ethnic groups and 
their faetorst (2) the role ef instruction in developing 
ethnic attitudest (3) the place ef this investigation 
in foreign language and attitude analysis i and the 
classification variables. *• 

Attitudes toward Ethnic croups and their Factors 

An attitude- is an idea charged with affect which 
predisposes an individual to act in a particular way 
in certain social situations (Triandis, 1971)» Pishbein 
and Ajzen (1975) define attitudes as learned predis- 
positions to respond in a favorable or unfavorable 
nanner with respect to a given object. These definitions 
suggest that attitudes can be conceived as consisting 
of three interrelated components t (1) a cognitive 
coaponentt (2) an affective componenti and (3) a 
behavioral component. The cognitive component includes 
what people think about* how people categorize and 
discriminate elements of the environment, and the 
language used to verbalite the elements of the en- 

11 
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vlr»?uiient ichein, I951t iTiandis, I97I). 

Th« affoetlv* cwpanent includ«8 the positive or 
negative feelings, pleasant or unpleasant states, er 
siBiply the way a persen evaluates ebjects in the en« 
virtwtent (chein, 1951i Triandis, I97I). Peelings 
te*pard an ebjeet In the envlreniient are eften deter- 
ained by 8e«e previeus pleasant er unpleasant enceunter 
with the ebjeett •r an instnnental relationship bet*^een 

♦ 

the object and an individual's goals (Peak» 1955)* 

The behavioral cenpenent reflects the positive 
and negative affect and the degree of social dis'tance 
a person puts botivoen hiasolf or herself and the object 
(Triandis, 1971). Chain (1951) prefers the tera» policy 
oriontation» which asks what should be done after contact 
with an object in the environnent* Consistent with 
Triandis (1971) *nd Chain (1951) is the definition of 
the policy orientation by Kraaer {19^9) which explains 
positive or negative acts toward other ethnic groups » 
Kraaer (19'^9) oxplained this behavior as succorance vs. 
nonsuccoranco* withdrawal vs. nonwithdrawal » aggression 
vs. nonaggressiont and enforcement of status differ- 
entials vs. accaptaneo of statue equality. 

Triandis and Triandis (196O) found that soao people 
9 have norms of avoidance of persons who are different 

from thoasolvos with respect to race, political erl- 
entation, ethnicity » and social class. The degree to 
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which people art willing f accept individuals who differ 
•n th« aforaa«nti«nad oritaria is defined as "social 
dietanca**. Bagardua (1925) faund that white Americans 
■aintained littla social distance toward the British, 
Canadians » and Northern Buropoann* and aore social 
distance twoard Southern Burop<ians» orientals » and blacks. 
The original scale by Bogardus (1925) resulted in over 30 
years of consistent ratings by over 700 respondents between 
1926 and 1956 (Cooke > 1973 )• Research by Lambert and 
Klinoberg (1973) indicated that white Anericans continue 
to naintain social distance, ethnocentric attitudes and 
stereotypes of non-white » ' non«-£uropean ^ cultures . Tr iand is 
and Triandis (1960) found that upper class Anericans tend 
to show less social distance and prejudice than lower 
class Americans t that Jewish*Americans tend to show less 
social distance than Gentiles § and that Southern and 
Eastern Buropaans tend to show loss social distance and 
prajudioa than American subjects with a Narthem or 
Western European background. 

In addition, social psychology has oantributad 
ether basic factors applicable to research in attitudes 
toward ethnic groups. Ka<;s and Stetland (1959) painted 
aut that attitudes are farmed in ardor to satisfy psyche- 
logical needs. Avoidance or acceptance of another ethnic 
group allewa an individual to protect hie or her ego, 
value system, or knowledge base. Kelman (1958) specified 
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thre« processes of social influence (compliance, identi- 
fication, and internalization) which lead to a different 
type of attitude toward ethnic groups. CompliiAnce is the 
aecenmedation of a different behavior because of its 
social acceptablillty or reward* Identification requires 
an individuril to adopt another person's or group's opinion 
in order to satisfy self-def ining relationships between 
the person or group, and enhance self -image. Internal- 
ization concerns th^ person who considftrs an opinion 
as authentic because of its congruence with ids or her 
rational or irrational value system. Pestinger (1957) 
developed the theory of cognitive dissonance that 
states that any inconsistent cognition (ideas, infor- 
mationt beliefs, and attitudes) is uncomfortable, and 
the individual seeks to retain his or her ^equilibrium 
or homeostasis, and feels pressure toward consistency. 
A social psychologist would describe an attitude toward 
another ethnic group as a class of actions and reactions 
based upon the cognitive, affective, and behavioral 
components, and several kinds of functions t adjustment, 
identification* ego-defense and involvement, value 
interpretation, norms, habits, Expectations, and the 
perception ef the class of actions as rewarding. 

Rokeac^i (19^0) added the degree ^f dogmatism and 
ethnecentristt In an Individual's belief system, lokeach 
(I960) found that central beliefs are the most Important 
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to the individual yet more difficult to* change than pe- 
ripheral beliefs. Peripheral beliefs are the superficial 
convictiens which are easily changed. His Dogmatism 
Scale measures! (1) isolation and differentiation! 
(2) punitive beliefs, loneliness and helplessness i (3) 
content of beliefs related to authority and to people t 
and (4)^^^iiiie perspective belief-disbelief systems. 
Rokeach (1^60) defined the authoritarian syndrome as 
dogmatism. Rokeach (I960) described the dogmatic as an 
individual intolerant of ambiguity, who looks at the 
world in terms of good or evil, who rejects beliefs 
inconsistent with hia or her values. Allport (195^) 
and Adomo, Prenkel-Brunswik, Levinson, and Sanford 
(1950) called attention to other negative actions 
such individuals have toward other ethnic groups » 
antilocution, avoidance, discrimination, physical 
attack, and extermination. The mf^st important point 
is that people who are exemplars of authoritarianism 
of the right are high on the Dogaatlsm .*^cale , nation- 
alistic, anti-world minded, and hostile toward foreigners 
who are not oompletely pro*American (Triandis, 1971 )• 

As stated previously, attitudes toward other ethnic 
groups involve cognition, affect, and behavior acting 
in eohcert or individually with other functions. Explicit 
operational measurement nf the three tea jor factors have 

21 
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b^n identified by Begardus tl925)» Guttman U9^>. 
Likwt 11932 )t 0«ge«d 11957 )• Kekeach 11960), Thurstene 
(1928), aind Triandis (1971) • 

The Rala af lugtructian in Davelaplng Ethn ic Attitudaa 

Rasaareh an tha affaetivanass mt aducatienal programs 
in changing attitudas taward athar athnic groups and 
intamatianal iducatian in tha affective and behaviaral 
caApananta have pradueed a number af studies with beth 
peaitive and negative results. 

An early study of attitude change was cenducted in 
1927 at tha University of Pennslyvania. As a pretest, 
students were asked ta rank athnic\raup8 according to 
native abilities* ^Upan camplation af a course In race 
relatians, tha students were again asked to rank the 
ethnic groups. Tha results indicated na change in 
attitudas after tha callage course in American race 

relatians (Yaung, 1927)* 

More recent studies indicate that na single In- 
stitutian ar agent influences young people in ethnic 
attitudes (Reaiy and Kathan* 197*^1 Tomey-Purta, 1981)* 
An Intamatianal Educational Assessment (IBA) survey 
found that in all nine cauntrias tasted en scales 
measuring democratic values and interest In political 
participation* tha highest scares obtained wore for 
students whose teachers actively discuss ^hese con- 

■» ^ 
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eepts. The danger to ethnic attitudes as rftvealed by this 
study lies in the negative attitude of the teachers toward 
non-Western cultural topics (Tomey» oppenheim, and 
Pament 1975)* Tolley (1973) found that the teacher 
has some influence on attitudes toward war» especially 
if the teacher believes that governmental policy must be 
defended, Hitsakos (1978) used the Faailv of Social 
Studies prograa with elementary school students and 
measured their views of foreign peoples. The experimental 
group included 21 classes (Ns500). Control ^rroup 5 
(H»200) used several other social studies programs. 
Control group Z (Ns200) exposed students to no clearly 
defined program in 80ci«il studies* The results of the 
pre-posttest design revealed no significant difference 
in achievement or ethnocentrism-chauvinism. Howover* 
respondents in the experimental group had a more 
favorable view of foreign peopxe. 

In foreign language education several studies 
have "focused on the effects of cultural units utilised 
in language classes. Kaulfers^ Kefauver, and Roberts 
(19^2.) used 151 teachers* 10,000 students, a«ui 23 schools 
in three western states In an experiment known as the 
. Stanford Language Arts' Investigation* Kaulfera et 
al. (19^»2) found that the experimental group- exhibited 
more toXeranoa, reduced racial prejudice, gains in 
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kn«»l«dg« &b«at p«ople and oountri^s, and an incraasft of 
100^ to 300)( in tha nunbar of atudanta continuing faraign 
languaga study bayand Laval Two. This study diffara froii 
tha prasant inva'atigatian in that Kaulfare at al. con* 
struotad an intardiaciplinary approach to languaga study, 
iTieluding Bngliahf auaio» art» and sacial studias coursas 
in English an foraign cultura and litaratura* 

Ona of tha aarliast thasaa* in non->linguistic 
analysis was writtan by Sutharland (1946) at Qlasgow 
OniTarsity* Sha raportad that tha pranch wara rankad 
highar by aacondary and univarsity studants who had 
stttdiad Franoh than by thosa who had not studiad this 
languaga. Subjaots wara fro« Prataatant faa-paying» 
Protastant non^faa paying* and Catholic non«faa paying 
studant papulatians. Barriardi (19^7) 'advisad caution 
in intarpratii^ tha rasulta of tha sutharland (19'^6) 
study dua ta tha ^passibla af facta af intalliganca, 

Riastra and Johnson (1964) atudiad tha af facts 
af an audio»lingual eoursa in Spaniah an attitudas 
tawai^s Rispanics. Using aa aubjacta 126 alaaantary 
aehool stt)kd$nt8 (grada 5) in Chaspaign* Illinois, tha 
rasaarchars found that ehildran wha atudiad Spanish 
tandad to ahow aora positiTS attitudas toward Spanish 
and toward Hlspanics than studants wha had nat atudiad 
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Spanish. The data from the pre- and posttes^ts indicated 
that tha positive attitudes of the subjects carried over 
to Spanish-speaking peoples not studied in class* 

B^mardi (I967) investigated the effects of the 
study of a modem foreign language on attitudes among 
296 ninthHSX^dd students in Scranton, Pennsylvania, some 
of whom were studying French and some Latin. Bernard! 
(I967) equated his sample on age» sex, grade level, and 
I»Q. Dependent variables included factual knowledge 
about the French and the Japanese, and social distances 
toward the French and toward ethnic groups in general. 
Data were gathered in a pre*po8ttest design using a 
Bogardus Social Distance Scale *, three questironnaires, 
and a grade expeetaney scale. The data revealed that 
the Preftoh students exhibited a significant reduction 
In general social distance, while the Latin students 
showed no significant change. The Bernard! study 
(I967) differs in two basic ways IVom the present in- 
vestigation! (1) Bemardi falle<» to investigate 
several levels of French^ s^dy antt' t^ utilize several 
classification variables 1 and (2) Bemardi emphasized 
the cognitive and behayjr^al oomponentsi whapeas, this 
study eoncentratad upon the affactijre and behavioral 
components. K coijuion element of the^two studies 
involves the use of social distance as JNdependent ^ 
variable..^ * 
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Cooke (1970» 1978) reported that high school 

« 

Spanish studanta taught in a course which presented 
cultural Information and designed to foster positive 
attitudes toward Spanish^speaking people showed no 
significant changes in their attitudes, cooke (197B) 
used a seiiantlc differential scale and a revised 
Bogardus Social Distance Scale * The results also re* 
vealed that the sanple expressed considerable social 
distance between themselves and blacks » orientals » 
Mexicans » and Puerto Ricans. This researcher used a 
senantic differential and a modified ^o itardus Social 
Distance St>ale comparable to the Cooke instruments i*^ 
however t the Social Distance Scale involved ethnic 
groups in the Francophonic world with appropriate dis- 
tractors. 

Savignon (1971) reported that the high school 
French students in a course using a series of cultural 
orientations showed no significant differences in 
achievement. Also* there was no significant difference 
in student attitudes toward the language or toward the 
French people. i 



Other research concerning the effect of ^ducation 
on student attitudes has produced positive results, 
cote (I972) indicated that community college students 
instructed in a French course stressi*^ cultural con-.. 
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tent 8hjtti»«d pesitiye attitudes toward Francephenes after 
mn mtidie^Iingual pregram. Cote (1972) suggested than an 
intredubtien te the .French language utilizing a 8»eie« 
'anthr#pelegieal perspective in English night be a more 
meaningful approach to learning oonmunioatlve skills in 
a feraign language. 

Lett (I976) reported that ethnooentrism and dog- 
natiSM are significantly and negatively related to having 
studiad a foreign language. The object of his study 
was to investigate the relationship between foreign 
language study » and ethnocentrism and olosemindedness. 
Data were collected by aeans of the l^okeaeh Dogaatisn 
Sca^.e > an ethnocontrisn scale, and questions of a 
deaographic and attitudinal nature. Data were collected 
fro« 1127 eii^th to twelfth grade students from suburban, 
rural, and inner city areas in greater Columbus, oiiio. 
Lett ( 1976) reported that the proportion of variance in 
ethnocentrism and in dogmatism scores was highest for 
the rural sample and for females. Mereover, Lett (1976) 
recognised that the affective component can be in- 
vestigated using Likert-type scales, and that ethno- 
centrism and dogmatism figure in the assessment of 
euteemes after fareign languajjl study. Lett (1976) 
analysed each concept— ethnocentrism and dogmatism— 
as twa separate dependant variables in a multiple 
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Tt*tlgati«n uaad a MUltiyariata pr«e«dur* (MANOVA) t» 
analyst th« dap«ndtnt ▼ariabXte in concert* 

Clteant (1978) invtstigattd tha dascriptiva and 
pradietiva aspaeta af c«ne»pt8 prasuado ta dattraine 
tha Franoh-canadian*8 eMip«tane« in Sngliah. cl4aant 
(I976) eallaatad hia data in tw* ateandary sehaala %t 
tha Xantrlal Cathalie Sehaal CaaalsBitn. Tha in- 
T«atigatian taatad the hypatheaat that ptrsiatanct 
in acquiring a saeand languaga is prinarily a funetian 
af Mtivatian whila caaipattno* it a funotitn af hath 
BttiYatian and languiga aptitudt. cKaant (1978) 
found that a FraneapharM*a pa^aisttnat ih tha acqui* 
aitian tf Bngliah ia ralatad ta an«*a intaraat in 
oMttiimieating with aueh indiYiduals. A Francaphana*a 
otnpttanoa in Bngliah waa ala* faund ta be dataraintd 
by a laok af aiiziaty whan uaing BiH(li8h# and hi^ 
8«lf-rating8 tf prafieltney. Thtaa otnoluaiant 
resulted fran a faetar analytic study using 38 varitblts 
ar aealta in which Cltetnt dtttraintd that tht attiva- 
tianal charaetarlstics af jrrancaphanae itaming Sngliah 
invalTa twa distnaitnsi inttgratiirt aativas and talf- 
ctnfidanot in Bngliah* Clteant (1978) alsa f aund that 
whtn aatiiratitfi ia daf intd as axpaotatians tf raaehing 
a gaal tr an txcallant gradt* it ctntributts tt 
stttdtnt ptrftraanct indtptndtnt frta aptitudt* It 
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was f«\md that individual parsistenoe* aptitude, the at- 
traotivanaas af achiaving gaad gradas, and the integrative 
and/ar inatrunantal ariantatian af tha individual franca* 
phana aid in predicting linguiatie campetance. In 
additian, CKnant (197B> idantlfiad aaaft af tha intar- 
vaning praeaaeaa radiating tha af facta af language study 
and tha ■ativatianal charactaristios af Prancaphanas 
learning Bngliah. m tha present study the relationship 

* 

batwaan language study and ethnic attitudes af Anglaphanes 
was inveetigated, taking nate af tha parallel study uirler- 
taken in Quebec. On the ether hand* the <|uestien ef pre* 
dictien* an algebraic definitien ef aetivatien and aptitude, 
and a delineatien ef the integrative and instnusental 
sources ef student aetivatien were net addressed in this 
study. 

The nest recent studies of the effects of education 
on the dimenaiena af ethnic attitudes suggest that 
knawledge ef a foreign language haa an impact when coupled 
with \ study af cultural content. DeNadia (1979) tpmA 
that aVjdanta taught by specially designed learning 
activity packages based upan the elaaenta of ifrench 
culture-^apertSt the family » aducatian* and yeuth— 
deaenatratad greater growth in language skills and in 
tha davalapaent ef seme positive attitudes toward the 
prancephene* The instruments used in the pre«pesttest 
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dtsign w*r* th« Plaaltur M>dem Foreign Language Proficiency 
teste (Fdts C) and the Pereign Langmige Attitude Questien ^ 
nelre (JeltebeTitSt 1970). The DeMedie study differs fren 
the present invest ig&t ion in its use ef preficienoy as a 
dependent Tsriable* Denedie (1979) found significant 
differences between his groups on the attitude yariable, 
but ne distinetiens were aade among vtcltude toward the 
language » the people » or the course . 

tuttle» Guitartf i^apalia, and Zaapogna (1979) 
nade a MUltineedia presentation to 160 8tud«»nts of 
Spanish in New York. The teaching naterials consisted 
of slides stressing either similarities ef Pu-xrte Rican 
lifestyles to their own or differences in life L^yles. 
The intent of this study was to assess studem 4eRcrip- 
tiens of Puerto Ricans, student willingness for soe'^i 
contact t ethnooentriSB* and learning style. The ^^rtmp 
in which siailarities were stressed showed significant 
changes (lowered ethnocontriss) en a semantic differ* 
ontial scale* There were no significant differencer in 
social distance. Tuttle et al. utilized a semantic 
differential scale* a Social Distance Scale (Bogardu6» 
1925) » and ethnecentrisa scales i however, their 
approach to data analysis used dependent t^tests 
in a pre^pesttest design. This approach to data 
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dots not aceoimodatt tho full analyals of classification 
varlabla8«*gandar» socio-economic IoyoI* coursa grade 
aspiration, time spent in class. The present study 
eaployed nultivariate analysis to examine the relationship 
of the classification variables to three dependent 
variables t descriptions of the Francophone, ethnocentrism- 
chauvinisa, and social distance. 

Bettleheim and janowitz (1951') concluded that the 
very fact that students hold stereotypes and support 
discrimination reflects the limitations of our educa- 
tional system in modifying attitudes t yet the lower 
levels of prajudice toward other ethnic groups among 
the better educated seem to involve the social expe- 
rience of education. 

* The review of the literature on the relationship 
betwaen education and ethnic attitudes indicates several im- 
portant points t 

1, Educational experiences designed to ch^r^e ethnic 

attitudes in student populations may or may not be 

sueeessful in fostering positive attitudes. 

2* No single agent or institution accounts for all 

avenues toward attitude change. 

3. Many studies hpve not involved classification 

vmriablas or multivariate techniques. 

0 
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Fttrtlgn language courses designed to change ethnic 
attitudes flffiy or «ay not be successful in certain 
student populations* 

5* Changes can occur in the affective component tf 
attitudes and net in the behavioral conponent* and vice- 
versa* 

Tomeyipurta (1981) said that in the absence of 
opportunilfies for Aaerican students to visit ether 
nations where other languages are spoken, they have 
recourse to soeond language instruction which isay en* 
hanee their ability to see another perspective and to 
participate in intern* tional ism. the present project 
was designed to exanine the relationship between leveXs 
of university French instruction and three dependent 
variables t descriptions of the Francophone, ethno- 
centris«»chauvinlsat and social distance* 

1«he Present investigati on in the Area of Attitude Analysis 
and foreign Language gducation 

Bomardi (196?) usee attitude toward the French as 
a univarie.te dependent variable and achievement, social 
distance* knowledge of ethnic groups, and course grade 
expectations as independent variables. The present 
investigation considers attitudes toward the Francophones, 
ethnecentriStt-chauviniSB, and social distance as highly 
interrelated conponentst therefore, the three dependent 
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v«riiiblts 8img«8t « uultivariate analysis of the dependent 
variablas in oaneart* 

Gardn r and Laabart (1972) and Lambert (1962) 
predletad aehiairtaent frea attitudae teward the Prench<> 
Canadian* Qardner» ^annaeatt* and Tayiar (196d) studied 
^tha aharaetaristiea mt ataraatypea in the Anglephenic 
oaasunity taward Franeh-canadiana. CKoient (1978) 
Invaatlcated ch€ deecrlptiva and predictive aspects ef 
caneapts preauiiad to detemine th^ Francophone* a eon* 
patanea in English. The aferenentiened studies conducted 
in Canada presuppose that an individual successfully 
aoqulrinis a aecand language adopts an orientation of 
lowered ethnacentrisa and social distance* Also* 
cKieant (197B) feund that there are instrunental 
goals that aid in predicting successful language 
study* such as achieving good grtdas. 

The present st^jji ^ iM fe oa into account the attitude 
acalas and the dependent variables aaaociatod with 
aealaa in praviaus studies in the united Stataa and in 
Canada. Aaang tha specific appraaohas to the Boaauroaent 
of attitttdea toward athnio groups* the aeaantic differential 
scale* Lilrart»typa scales* and the Social Distanee S^ale 
(Begardus* 1925) prodoainate. The praaent study differs 
frea tha aforeaantionad investigations ih that it is 
multivariate* and four classification variables are 
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entered into the design. Examining the relationship 
between the classification variables —group » gender» 
socio-economic level, course grade adpiration**and the 
dependent variables is a new step toward delineating the 
factors that operate within the student population, and 
how these variables figure in attitude change toward 
ethnic groups. Multivariate inrocedures were used 
because the study's premise is tha't the components of 
attitudes are highly interrelated! there is a link 
betwasn an attitude object and an individual * s norms 
and values, and the affect the person^experienees 
(Flshbein and Ajzen, 1975f Rossnberg, 1956)» Purthermora, 
there have been few studies of the university student 
population studying French and their characteristics in 
tha sscond language classroom* 

The Classification Variables 

Demographic characteristics, such as sax, socio- 
economic level, course grade aspiration, and time spent 
in class have proven to be determinants in attitudes 
towcrd other ethnic groups ( Bernard i, I9671 Clement, 
19781 Lett, 1976). 

Comrey and R^i^wmever (1965) discovered that radicalism 
or liberalism is favored by men and women who are less ^ 
than 40 years of age, of higher intelligence and educa- 
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tloiif who have access to raoxe information, who have 
traveled » and who are Jewish. Comrey and Newmeyer 
(1965) found that Catholics and fundamentalist Protestants 
are more likely to be conservative than liberal. Adomo 
et al. (1950) described the authoritarian male as a 
person who is aloof » stem, pimitive, and lacking in 
imagination. The authoritarian male admires military 
men, athletes, financiers, and other figures of dominance. 

♦ 

He approves of obedience and respect for authority, and 
often perceives others as deviant and mankind as anarchic. 
Authoritarianism of the right seems related to anti- 
world mindedness, and to antipathy and hostility toward 
foreigners and persons who are not pro-American (Triandis, 

1971). 

McGuire (19^59) suggested that women are more 
susceptible to influence than men, and thus capable of 
less dogmatism and authoritarianism. Abelson and 
Lesser (1959), Janis and Field (1959) found that males 
have higher correlations between personality variables and 
influencibility. Hovland and Janis (1959) explained this 
difference between males and females as a feature of 
American cultur&l values that may compel women to conform. 
Leventhal, Jones, and Trembly (I966) speculated that men 
often experience a greater feeling of imposition and 
loss of freedom than womeni thus, males may exhibit a 
very stubborn resistance to change. 
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In the area of foreign language educalflon Lett >(197v^r 
found that male and female secondary students differed 
in their responses to his 3^-lteia ethnocentrism scale 
and to his 30-item Rokeach Pogmatlain S^ale . The range 
In diffsrences between R for males (.05?63) and for 
females (♦1395^) was greater in the proportion of 
variance in ethnooentrlsm. 

Another classification variable of import to this 
study was socio*economic level. Triandls and Triandis 
(I960) found that upper class subjects tend to show 
less social distance and prejudice than lower class 
subjects. Haire and Morrison (1957) found that 
children from lower socio-economic groups have very 
different perceptions of authority figures and objects 
than children of higher socio-economic groups. Masn 
media, school, peers, and authority figures have a 
greater influence on the poor child later in his or 
her development. Ret tig (19^6) explained that such 
children who are exposed to a limited range of attitudes 
Interpreted by a homogeneous social group tend to 
become ethnocentric. On the other hand, a child 
that has been exposed to a wide range of attitudes 
interpreted by a heterogeneous social group tends to 
be more liberal and to have a global perspective. 
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Course grftd«' msplratlon ^as bft«n d«f in«<l dperat lon*' 
ally as a salf-rating scale upon which tht subject is 
askad to indicate how well ha or she expects to do in a 
lansvuige course (Bernard i» 19^7)* Bernardi (196?) 
found that achieving or surpassing French coursa 
expeetations was associated with a gain in knowledge 
of the Frencn. Clement (197B) discovered that whan 
ttotivation is defined in terms of effort toward a goal, 
the attractiveness of this goal contributes to better 
perfomance in the language course. 

The preceding research su^ests that success- 
oriented students and students who sake an effort to 
succeed exhibit characteristics that may figure in an 
investigation into ethnic attitudes. Battle and Rotter 
(1963) and Onelich (197^) referred to students who 
achieve expectations %6 nasters of their own destiny. 
On the other hand, fAilure-prone students with low 
expectations say be victimized by their helpless* 
ness and low es^'iae (Dweck and Repucoi* 1973)* Also, 
Pearl (195'^)» Spilka and Struening (1956) found that 
low esteem and negative self -concept are correlates of 
ethnocentrism. 

Clmseroom teachers make adjustments in their 
instruction to allow for differences in semester length 
and course content, many French departments have begun 
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to off«r two distinct approaehts for the first four 
8«M8t*r8*««ee»l«ratQd and normal, in tha present study 
students wishing to accelerate their study of French aiay 
complete Fii^eiieh 101 and 102 in one seaester* or students 
wishing to accelerate their study of intermediate French 
may enroll in a one semester course equivalent to French 
201 and 302. Also* special courses have been designed 
for students with two or more years of high school study 
and who» on ^he basis of a placement test* appear to 
lack stiff icie^jtjiltill in French to begin French 201. 
Some instructors^ have learned to individualise and to 
adapt to the range of learning styles and rates using 
modular scheduling or absolute performance standards. 
Carroll (1963) indicated that time is a classification 
variable of import in any paradigm of learning! the 
degree of leaniing is a function of the time actually 
spent in instruction divided by the time needed to 
complete the material. 

Summary 

The literature in foreign language education in 
the area of assessing attitudinal outcomes seems to 
contain many unresolved questional (1) does an individual 
who is acquiring a second language such as French adopt 
a less rigid or less biased perception and description 
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of th» Franoophon*?* (2) does an individual who is 

V 

acquiring a saeond Xanguaga such as pranch davalop'^a 
iasaar dagraa of athnocantrism and ohauviniam? T^^ara is 
aoaa contantion that )cnowiadga of Pranch or any a^arn 
foraign Xani^uaga has an impact in raducing social 
distanca* ataraotyping* and athnie hoatiiity (cook«t 
I970f Savignon, 1971i and Lett. 1976). 
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CHAPTER III 
PROCEDURES 



V 



fhe sampX* consisted of students ifi twelve randomly 
selected* French classes at a ntajor state supported uni- 
versity* pour classes were selected at each of three 
levels of French study. The preach instructors who 
participated in this study were oriented individually 
by a letter and a visit by the- investigator. They were 
informed that the study ^'invdlved students of French 101 » 
102 » 106 1 and 201,. and how and when the three attitude 
inventories were to be administered. They were informed 

« 

that their students wculd participate in normal course 
assignments and testingi^ however, during the last week 
of the semester the students woi:ild complete three 

« ;:^> 

Short attitude inventories, and oneh, personal data aheet. 
Further, there would be no penalty for not participating 
in the study* . 

Bach instructor completed a teacher data sheet at 
the beginning of> the investigation requesting name, 
nationality, gdnanr, Prancophonic travel, textbook 
\tse3, time devoted to cultural topics, realia used, 
tracking and mini courses, and level of 'education* 
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fh9 Student Sample 

the sample used in the study Included students en* 
gaged In the first three levels of university French study. 
Table 1 gives a description of the subjects in terms of 
level, gender » rounded mean age, and number of classes 
per level in this investigation. 

TABLE 1 

DESCRIPTION OF THE STUDEKT SAMPLE 



Level No. No. No. Mean No. 

Students Females . Males .4g,e classes 



FRENCH 












101 


76 


49 


27 


19 


4 


102/106 


76 


42 


34 


20 


4 


201 


76 


^^5 


31 


20 


4 



yt^e Instructors 

Tables 2-4 describe the instructors who participated 
In tMs investigation in terms of natior^ility, years of 
teaching experience, highest degree held« gender, number 
of classes, and number of students participating in this 
investigation* 
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TABLE a 

DBSCRIPTIOlf OP FRBMCH INSTRUCTORS t FRENCH 101 



TBACHBR 


A 


B 


C 


D 


Nationality 


Garman 


Amarican 


American 


French 


Y^ars of Teaching 
SxDOrienca 


1 


1 


1 


1 


Higlikast Dagree = 
Hald 


B.A. 


A a 


B*A* 


B.A. 


Sax 


Famale 


Kamala 


Female 


Female 


Nunbar of 
Claaaas 


1 


1 


1 


1 


Nuiibar of 
Studants 


18 


22 


17 


19 



TABLE 3 

DESCRIPTION OP FRENCH INSTRUCTORS i FRENCH 102/106 



TEACHER 


E 


F 


G 


Nationality 


Belgian 


American 


American 


Yeara of Teaching 
Experience 


3 


2 


3 


Highest Degree 
Held 


B*A. 


B.A. 


B.A. 


Sex 


Female 


Male 


Female 


Number of 
Claaaaa 


1 


2 


1 


Number of 
Studants 


19 


* 37 


20 



42 
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TABLE 4 

DBSCRimON OF FRENCH INSTRUCTORS t FRENCH 201 







I 


w 




Nationality 


Amarioan 


French 


American 


Iranian 


Years of 
T«aohing 
Expariance 




k 


1 


Z 


Highest Dagrae 
Held 


B*A* 


B*A. 


B.A. 


B.A. 


Sex 


Female 


Female 


Female 


Female 


Number of 
Classes 


1 


1 


1 


1 


Number of 
Students 


17 


17 


20 


22 



The Instruotora for thia investigation were chosen 
randemly fram the tAts^l papulation ef twenty sectians ef 
French 101 » five sections of French 102/106, and nine 
sectians af French 201. As indicated ia Tables 2-i^» all 
instruetars held a B*S. in Franeht had four ar fewer years 
of teaching axparienee* and the majority "^er^ American-born. 
The instructors also included three Francephanes— two from 
Franca and ana Franch-spaaking Belgian. The Iranian and 
German*bam instruetars had raeaiyad extenaiya inatructlon 
in French in thair raapactiva natians. The Belgian in- 
structor held a European degree* the candidature > which 
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Is roughly equivalent to the B.A. , aa well as a translator's 
certificate from an American university. 

•The Teacher i>ata Sheet (Appendix E) indicated that 
each of the Anerioan instructors had some travel in a 
pranoophonio area— mostly Prance and/ or Quebec, one 
teacher reported travel to the French Antlllesi none 
revealed travel to a Pranoophonlc nation in Africa. 

Most Instructors reported that most of their class 
discussions about Franoophonlc culture centered around 
their personal experiences in Prancophonlo dally life. 
Instructors Indicated that they were especially sensitive 
to student questions concerning cultural differences. 
Realla such as coins » stamps » maps* newspapers, megaslnes, 
menus, books, arts and crafts were listed as cultm*al 
lAaterlals used In class or In class preparations. No 
mlnicourses or tracking were reported by the Instructors. 

The French Courses 

Freneh 101 .. French 101 Is a first semester college 
course which emphasizes the four basic language skills t 
listening, speaking, reading, and writing. This course 
Is designed to introduce the French language to students 
who have had little or no French. The course and the 
textbook focus upon functional communications self- 
expression within a familiar context. Deductive and 
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induotiY« n^thoda of t«aehing gramiar are used; The text 
for this course isi 

Roeheater, n. » miyskenst J*i OQaggio» A. i and 
OhalBer8» c* Bon j our > ca va « new Yorkt 
Rand Oft House. 1983 • 
Chapters 1-.14. 

Photographs and sketohes depicting the situational 
context add to the attractiveness of the text and to 
a more rapid acquisition of the Yocabulary* The use of 
visual stiflnali for teaching and testing oral skills is 
consistent with audio-visual programs now in vogue. 

The vocabulary is presented thematically, and in 
morphologically appropriate blocks, many new words are 
cognates and the progression from chapter to chapter is 
very fluid. The articulation with French 102 is comfort- 
able. 

Krench 101 utilizes concise transformational drills i 
recombinationt substitutiont and interrogative-declarative. 
Exercises are designed to produce individual responses 
to commands such ast D<crivea > Demanded , poseg » etu* 
Exercises begin each chapter of the textbook and are 
followed by a dialogue or a reading passage. The 
instructor introduces the unfamiliar vocabulary and 
structures before the drill phase t and closes with the 
reading passages or a convorsation. 

There are ten quizses, or minor tests » during the 
semester and one midterm and final examination. 
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Laboratory oxercises augment the classroom aural-oral drills, 
•spaoialXy the most difficult grammatical points. Grades 

are computed as follows t 

505^ olasswork (assignments, exercises, quizzes 
or minor tests » homework) 

20^ midterm examination 

30^ final examination 
prenoh 102/106 > French 102 and 106 are second 
semester courses which continue the' elements of basic 
proficiency t pKonology* morphology, and syntax. The 
courses are also designed to re^introduce the undergraduate 
student to the Prancophonic world through readings, realla, 
and photographs. Exercises that focus upon role-playing, 
interviews, discussion, and oral comprehension are con- 
tained in the textbooks. The textbook for French 102 Isi 

Valette, J.-P* and Valette, R. Contacts . Dallast 
Houghton Mifflin Co. , 1981» Student text and 
workbook. 

French 106 is roughly equivalent to French 102 i 
however, the former is designed to review students who 
present two or three years of secondary school study 
and who, on the basis of the placement examination, 
appear to lack the skills to iwroceed to French 201. The 
text for this course Ist 

Fochester, M. , Muyakens, J., Omaggio, A., and 
Chalmers, C. Bonjeur ca va . Kew Yorkt 
Random House, 1983 • 
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The pr«s«nt^tion of th* mtei'laX in Prdnch 106 is 
aostly in 8ii^^ft» natural pranch. Tha inatruotor ra-* 
▼lawa any raquiaita laaming baf ora a eamplax structure 
is introduead* Hiis proeadura is aapaoially inport&nt 
for tha aany studants who hava allowad aavaral samastars 
to alapsa baf ora raauming thair study of Pranch. Basic 
topics auoh as nuabars» regular varbs* negation » basio 
prapesitionSy dasonstratiYo and possessive ad]aotiva8« 
tha partitive » and tha pass^ ootoos< nay need review. 

All 102 and 106 instructors rely upon nine quizises 

during tha semester and one aidtera and a final axaaina* 

tion* boratory exercises » honawork, and clasawork also 

figure in eoKputing final gradea. Tha final exaaination 

contains an integrated test of oral Frenoh, graamar, and 

reading* Grades are computed as follows i 

50% olaaswork (assignments* quiates^ testa » 
laboratory workt homework) 

20% midterm examination 

30% final examination 
granoh 201 « French 201 ia a first v^emeatar intar«» 
mediate college course which continues the elements of 
French 102/106. The intent of this courae ia to improve 
reading and writing skil?.8» and to cdntinue building 
upon tha oral proficianoy developed at the elementary 
level (French 101-102/106 ). Readings come from several 
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Franoophonlc ar^ast France » Quebec » and Prancophonic 
Africa. Thara is a thonatlc vocabulary list which focuses 
upon oomaion functions and the grammar units. The teacher 
provides open-ended exercises » translations and/ or guided 
conversations. 

collateral readings in anthology forat which cover 
several centuries and a wide variety of authors and genres, 
are offered to the student. Students are introduced to 
eight units prefaead by a short cultural essay in English 
in which the authors discuss the family » leisure » school, 
urban areas, and the prancophonic world. The teachers 
provide a systematic set of questions that range from 
simple to complex, from impersonal to personal t the 
accent is upon personal answers that generate conversa- 
tion, and the use of the thematic* vocabulary. The 
reading passages are ranked t relatively easy, more 
difficult, and- challenging. 

In the schedule of classes, there are twelve quizzes, 
one midterm examination, four assigned compositions in 
French, and a final examination. Grades are computed as 
follows t V. 

50^ dasswork (quiszes, compositions, and 
disoussions) 

20% midterm examination 

309( final examination 
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^♦3 

Data Qfcth#rittg InPtrureenl^ 

9«aeh«r and pupil data were obtained by short 

t 

questionnaires* The pupil data sheet (Appendix D) 
included t gender # age, birth date, class, schodl name, 
instructor's nue, course grade aspiration, rooa, and 
period, the tsacher data cheet (Appendix E) re- 
quested inforaation about t name, room and period, 
aaount of time devoted to teaching French, name and 
publisher of current textbook, amount of time devoted 
in class to cultural materials and explanations, 
availability of cultural materials or realia, tracking 
and minlcourses, nationality, and level of education. 

Socio-economic information tvas determined by a 
Warner Hevised Scale for Rating Occunations * This five- 
point scale can bs used to determine socio-economic 
class as well as financial and/or political power 
(Warner, Meeker and Bells, I960)* 

Three major attitude instruments were used in this 
study t a ssmantio differential, a ravised Bogardua Social 
Distance Scale > and the Agree-Disag rae IDEA Test (Mitsakos, 
1977)* The semantic differential consists of a set of 
twenty bipolar adjectives with each pair of adjactives 
separated by a seven step seals t respondents Indicate 
the extent to which they think the concept is associated 
with a pair of adjectives by checking one of seven rating 
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8t«|Ni. fh* •yaluativ« nature of th* bipolar adjtotivos 
(poaltiira or nogativo) follows th« models In Cooko (1978) • 
in Gmrdnort Wonnaeott» tuid Taylor (1968) • and in Osgood » 
Suoi» and tannanbaiuB (1957)* Itaas 1,'^2» 3, 4» 10» 13» 
14^ 15, 16, 17, 19 » and 20 havo boon validated as baing 
rallabla f^r saasurlng athnie attitudes on a saaantic 
diffarantial by Cooke (1978). Iteas 6, 7t 9> &nd 18 
haya been validated as being reliable for aeasuring 
attitudes on a seaantio differential by Osgood at al. 
(1957)* Itaas 1, 5» U* 12> and 14 have been validated 
as being reliable for aeasuring ethnic attitudes on a 
seaantio differential by Gardner et al. (I966). Adjective 
pairs were randoaly reversed in polarity in an effort to 
control the response set. A high score indicates favorable 
attitudes towrard Francophones (Appendix A)» 

The revised Bogardus Social Distance Scale (Bogardus, 
1925) is a scale of social distance in which a respondent 
indicates his or her degree of actual and tiesired social 
contact with persons from twenty nations and/or provinces 
on a seven step scale. Brasil, China, cuba. Prance, 
Qaraany» Holland, India, Indonesia, Japan* Mexico, Poland, 
and the Soviet Union were iteas taken from the original 
pogardus Social Distance Soale (Bogardus, 1925). Canada, 
another country found on the Social Distance Scale (Bogardus, 
1925), was represented by Quebec and Ontario on the new scale. 

50 
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Six othar mtions and/or provine^s w«r« ad<i«d to th« n«w 
Sooiml Dl8 taI^e^ Saalt a four Franeophonio regions (Halti»> 
)lftrtliiiqu«» S4n<galt <iLnd Zaire) mnd two other nations ' - 
(Iran and ifigaria). A hi^ph soora is iiidicatlva of low 
aoeial dietanoa (Appendix C) and is considered to be 
poaitive. 

the Agree-Dlaaaree IDEA g>8t (Mitaakos* 1977) is 
a Likert-type scale consisting of .fifteen items in which 
the respondent indicates his or her opinion on statements 
about intemaliaat nationalisn* and social pro* 
tectionisa on a five point scale. This scale servos aa 
a neaaure of ethnocentriaa and chauvinisa. The evaluative 
nature of the questions follows the aodel used in Mitsakoa 
(1977) t stat^aenta are assigned as positive or negative 
as in ■itsakos (1977)* The registor of speech of the 
original Agrea-Disagree IDBA Test (Mitsakos, 1977) was 
raised to accoMModate the unlveraity saaplet the sentences 
were adjusted grattsatlcally to fit the aors foraal speech 
of the university saaple« A high score is indicative of 
high ethnocentrisa^ehauvinisa and is considered to be 
negative. 

Reliability and validity data for tna sAaantic 
differential and the Boaardus Social Distance Sea^e are 
presented in Shaw and Wright (19^7)* Newooab found the 
Bogardus Social Diatanoe scale reliable and valid* and 
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8tmt«d that the split ^half r«l lability for this scale is 
•90 or highsr (Shaw and Wright, 19^7)* Tuttls st al* 
(1979) found tht tast-^ratast raliability of their Social 
pistanea goals to ba .65. Campbell (1953) statad in 
his raviaw of the Social Distance Scale (Bogardus* 1925) 
that this instnaant provad nost useful in measuring 
social eontaot luiong ethnic groups. Bogardus (195B) 
after thirty yaars of research » reported consistent 

« 

ratings for over 700 respondents (Cooke, 1973)* 

Test-ratest reliabilities range from .83 to .91 for 
the Osgood study of the semantic differential and *97 in 
the Russell and Suci investigation (Shaw and Wright, 196?)* 
Nitsakos (1977) found the alpha reliability coefficient on 
the Agree*>ftisacrea IDEA Test to be .83. 

"Known groups* approaches to validity have been in- 
vestigated for this semantic differential, the Bogardus 
Social Pistanea Seals > and Llkert-type scales of ethno«^ 
centrism and they have bean shown to discriminate between 
two or more groups who are "known* to differ predictably 
on the variablas being measured or who can at least be 
expected to differ in predictable wi^s (Lett, 1977 )• 

In order to obtain preliminary measures of internal 
consistency and raliability on the thrtjo attitude in* 
ventories, several undergraduate French classes wero 
tested. Results are located in Tables 5 and 6« 
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TABI<£ 5 

TESTS OF IbLIABILITT Pall 1982 



Prtnoh 102 (N 


=^30) 






INSTRUMBHT 


No* of 
Questions 


Poniat 


Ral lability 


s«iMntlo 
Difftrentlal 


20 


1-7 


.84 (KR-21) 


Social Distanoe 


8 




.75 (Tost- 
Retast) 


Agraa-Dlaagraa 


15 


1-5 


.88 (KR-21) 




TABLE 6 








TESTS OP RELIABILITY 


Si>ring 1983 


Praneh 202 (If 


= 24) 






XNSTRtJMBNT 


No* of 
Quoations 


Pornat 


Rttliability 


Sanantle 
Differential 


20 


^7 


.89 (KR-21) 


Social Oiatanco 


8 


1-7 


.83 (Teat- 
Reteat) 


Agrao«>Di«agrao 


15 


1-5 


.83 (KR-21) 



In order to obtain a final reliability 2fi»efficient> 
coefficient alpha (Cronbaeh» 1951) ^a calculated by the 
SPSS RELIABILITY procedure (NoruXi8» 1979) ueing a random 
selection of students from Prencli 101 » X0^/106» and 201 
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(35 students each at throe levels of univorsity French 
study), table 7 displays the results. 

TABLE 7 

TESTS OP RELIABILITY Pall 1983 



(H=r75) 


instrdmbut 


No, of 
Questions 


pormat 


Reliability 

(alpha: 


seaantle 
Differential 


20 


.1-7 




Soeial Distance 


2d 


1-7 


.80 


Agree-Disagree 


15 


1-5 


.88^ 



» 

In order to obtain a validity check, the new measxires 
were correlated with an existing measure. The results weret 

TABLE 8 

CONCORRKMT VALIDITY TEST— r^^g^ ^^^^ 1^03 



Seoantib differential ( Cooke » 
1978) with new semantic 

differential 28 .76»»» 

IgMtm^lg new 

Social Distance Scale 28 .78»»» 

new A«pee>Disajtree IDEA test 28 . 83e»* 

< ,001 
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Bxperia^ntal Dtalgn and Amlygls 

fh« dtsign of this Invastigation was postteat-^only 
(Cavpballt 1957) which has tha advantaga of avoiding a 
pratast X manipulation intaraotion. !rha dapandant 
▼ariablaa for this ihvastigation ware attltudas naasurad 
by thraa attituda Invontorias. Includad wara a sonant ic 
diffarantial soala, a nodifiad Bogardue Social Dlatanca 
Seals • and tha Agraa^Disagf aa IDEA* Ta»t > Tha attituda 
inirantorias wara admlnistarad ona waak bafora final 
axaainations (Pall samastar* 1983) to studants at thraa 
layals of univarsity Pranoh study. Bach studant was 
classifiad according to tha following factors t group, 
gandar» socio-acononic laval» and coursa grada aspiration* 
Nultivariata analysis of varianca (MANOVA) was usod to 
analysa tha data from tha thraa attituda invantorias. 
Tha basic tast of signlflcanca for this Invastigation was 
Hotalling^LawIay Traca and tha approxinato £*ratios. Tha 
alpha loTal was sat at .OS* 

Aftar tha significant affacts and intaraotions ware 
dataminad by tha multlvariata procadura, tha call maans 
of tha significant intaractiva affacts wara datarminad and 
plottad. Tha analysis of tha intaractiva affacts fomed tha 
basis for answaring rasaarch <iuastion 4. maan scoras for 
tha thraa groups—Franch 101, 102/106, and aoi— wara 
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compared by the aultivariate procedure in testing research 
questions 1 through 3. The Tukey-Kramer test served as a 
multiple comparison procedure. 
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CHAPTER lY 
AIIALTSIS OP DATA 



This chftpt«r eone^ma th« trtatn^nt of the data 
involving tho following Tariablost 
Dopondont Varlabloa 

1. Doaeriptions of the Prancophono. Operationally this 
was defined as a score on a senantio differential scale 
(Appendix A)* 

2. Bthnooentrism-chauvinisB. Operationally this was 
defined as a score on the Agroe^pisaii. ee IDEA test 
(Appendix B). 

3* Social Distance. Operationally this was defined as 
a score on a BogardttS Social Distance Sca^e (Appendix c). 
XndeT)endent variables 

1. GROUP is defined by three levels of instruction if, 
Prenchi prench 101, Prench 102/106, and Prenoh 201* 

2. SEXt male and feaale. 

3. Socie*econoaiic status (SBSj, four levels t upper (SBSl), 
upper middle (SBS2), middle (S£S3)f and lowor middle (SES^) 
classes* Operationally this was defined as a rahking 
taken from a Warner Revised Scale for Ratini^ Occupations 
(Warner, Meeker and Eells, I960)* Socio-'oconemie status 
was determined by matching the occupation listed on the 
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p^m^nal datm sheet (Appendix D) with the secial class 
oateneriesooprefessienalSt preprieters and Managers* 
businessasn* clerks and serrioe werkers, aanual 
werkers, and famers^-and their ranking en a wamer 
Revised Scale fer Rating Ooottpatiens * 
^* GRADE 9 varied at feur levels t '^sAf 3vj|} 2»gi !« 
D. ORADE ifas defined as grade expectatiens as reperted 
by the student (Appendix D). 

Once the pesttests w(»re cempleted, the respensea 
were subjected tea3X2X<^X^ multivariate analysis 
ef variance (MANOVA). the nultivariate preoedure pro- 
duced means and standard deviations for each dependent 
variable » partial cerrelatien coefficients » three uni- 
variante iiedels» and the multivariate model* the basic 
test ef significance utilized in this investigation was 
Hetelling-Lawley Trace. The alpha level, or the prob- 
ability level above which the null hypothesis was re- 
jected, was set at .05* In order te minimize the 
number of kilobytes oC/memory for the model, non- 
significant high-order interaetien^ were absorbed into 
the error variance. 

After the significant effectit and interactions 
wvre determined by the multivariate preoedure, the cell 
means ef the significant interactive effects were 
determineii and subsequently plotted. The analysis of 
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the Inttractivt #ff«ot8 f«ra«d the basis fer answering 
research questien 4i are attitude seeres related te the 
olassifioatien variables ef gender » seoie^^eoeneaio level » 
eeurse grade expeetatiens » and oeurse level fer subjects 
in three levels ef ii^ench study? 

Student Bean scares fer the three greups—French 101, 
French 102/106t and French 201— were oenpared by the 
multivariate precedure in testing research quest iens 1 
threugh 3* 

!• IS there a relatienship between the levels ef JTcnch 
study and a desire fer mere persenal contact between 
subjects and other ethnic groups? 

2* IS there a relatienship between the levels ef French 
study and a decreiise in ethnecentrio<»chauvinistic tend* 
encies ef ^e subjects? 

3. IS there a relationship between thfe levels ef French 
study and the selection ef mere pesitive descriptiewi of 
Francophones by the subjects? 

Where differences did oecurt the Tukoy-Kramer test was 
subsequently utilized to compare means between pairs of 
the groups* 

ymltilevel Attitude Study 
The results of the multivariate analysis are pre- 
sented in Table 9» 
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TABU 9 

S»i»ry of AnAlvtit of YarUno* of th* min Bff»et« 







T«8tS 


of Sli^ifioanc^ 






Soure* 




MuUivtrUt* p 


Univarlata f 




df 




Samantlc Diff 




Soe. Dist 


GROUP 


2 






7.49»« 


18.17»» 


SEX 


1 






3.00 


.31 


SES 


3 






♦39 


2.C2* 


GRADE 


3 




*"»?3** 




20.1d>* 


GROUP X 












SEX 






. .17 


1.75 


GROUP X 












SBS 


6 






2.ie 




SEX X 












SKS 


2 


1.61 


2.?2 






CROUP X 












0RAD8 


6 






2.<?» 


5.96»» 


SRX X 












ses X 












GRADE 


12 




1.39 




2.1*»* 






UnivariaU 










37 


Mt^ana 








• 




Squaraat 


139.20 


50.26 





Within 
Group* 190 



ToUl 22? 



• ^1 . 05 

£ < .01 
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9AfiI£ 10 

C»«ifllei«nt •f D«t»r«iiiati«R tw Moh Dtptnd^nt Variable 



Dapendant Variablt Soa la . ' R«Sq<iar» 

Daserlpti^na Pranoophtnas .719 
Btlm^eantrlaa-Chauvinias •683 
Social Distance '^OS 



4 
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This amalysis produced some expected and unexpected 
results. Pirstt true to expectations, it was found that 
GROUP9 SBS» and GRADB had Significant effects at the .05 
level in the multivariate test (Hotelling-Lawley Trace). 
The univariate P^ratios for the independent variable, 
OROUP, were significant for all three dependent variables 
at the .01 level of significance, indicating that the 
mean scores were statistically si^lficant for respondents 
across the three levels of Prench study. The uni- 
variate £*ratios for the independent variable, SES, were 
significant on two dependent variables (descriptions of 
Prancophones and social distance) at the *05 level of 
significance. GRADE, or course grade expectation, 
produced the largest univariate and multivariate p- 
ratios on all dependent variables} therefore, one 
can summise that the inclusion of this variable 
greatly enhances the effectiveness of the model by 
accounting for a larger portion of the total variance 

2 2 

(R SS.52 for descriptions of Prancophones 1 K s.i^3 for 
e thnocentr ism-chauvinism t R s.^1 for social distance). 

Second, contrary to expectations, it was found that 
SEX had no significant effect at the *05 level as deter- 
mined by the multivariate test or Hotelling-Lawley 
Trace t however, one univariate £-ratio was found to be 
significant at the .05 level— descriptions of Prancophones. 
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A8 pr»iriottsly not«d» a^veral interactions ooeurred 
whloh n«eft88itat«d a nort datailed analysis. The data 
oan bs sxplainsd In tarns of thast intaractions be- 
ginning at tha most eomplax laval* In reading the 
output* Finn and Mattsson C19?6) suggest that the higher 
order ef foots should be interpreted first. 

SEX X SBS X 9RADE Interaction 

The £-ratio for the •ultivarilaite test (Hotelling- 
Lawley Trace) mcs found to be significant at the .01 
leyel of significance. Only one univariate £-ratio, 
social distance* was significant at the .05 leyel. 
Figure 1 and Tables 11-12 illusti^te the seo end-order 
interaction on the dependent variable— social distance. 
Figure 1 involved a conbined sanple plot of the inter- 
active effect in which the mean scores of SEX and SES 
were conbined . The variable* GRADE, was placed at 
equal intervals (grades £. S» 4) horizontal 
axis. 
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BEST COPY AVAIUBLE 
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CMl>iM4 "i^tfl** rut •£ SRX X SBS I CRAOE InUr»«tUn 



05 

115 
105 
W 

•J 



7S 

IS , 
o 

35 
25 
15 



F2 , 



Ml 



PI 



Mb 



ri » 



P2 
Ml 



C B 
CNAOe 



Ml 



ri 
111 

M2 



Ml miB S£S1 

M2 Male SES2 

M3 Male ^Sl 

M<» Male S£S4 



PI Female SESl 

FZ Female SBS2 

F3 Peiaale SES3 

P4 Female SBS4 
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C*ll MMABt SEX X SBS X QRADB Int«r»ction, Social Diatane* 
mnsi >ISES2 MSBS3 MSES^ PSBSl PSBS2 PSES3 PSE£<> 



D 


66,6? 




17*6 


20.0 




i*9.0 




35.67 


C 


100. 0 


67. hi 


59.5 


*I0.0 


93.33 




86.93 




B 


Q3.20 


91.61 


95*2 




120* 89 


103. 33 


95.95 


96.0 


i 

t 
f 


121. :'Q 


117-00 


lUO.O 




121*. 32 


ll'i.67 


110.5 





BEST COPY AVWUBLE iS 
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D 


3 


3 


9 






3 




3 


6 


C 


3 


15 


19 




3 


17 


28 




87 




h 


10 


10 




13 


22 


21 


1 


81 


A 


9 


1 


1 




18 


3 


2 








1 


29 


29 


7 


3U 




51 


h 


228 



BEST COPY AVAILABLE 
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Vh« following conclusions can bo drawn from Plguro 1 
and Tablos 10«»11. 

1. Malos in SSS3 (nlddlo class) and SES4 (lower middle 
olass) expeoting a grade of ]l aanifested more social 
distance than ether subjects* 

2. Males in SBS3 (middle class) expecting a grade of A 
evidonced the least soeittl distance among all respondents. 

3. Females on the average tended to show less social 
distance in comparison with the male subjects. 

4. Males in SBS^ (lower middle class) tended not to 
expect grades of £ and At females in SESl (upper class) 
and SBS3 (middle class) tended not to expect a grade of 
£>. Females in SBS4 (lower middle class) tended not to 
expect a grade of 4 or C. 

5* Caution must be exercised in interpreting the re« 
suits of the second-order interaction because of the 
aissing cells » and the presence of cells with limited 
ebserrations. 

QROPP 1 QlupB Interaction 

The interact ive effects of GROUP and GRADE were 
found ta be significant at the .01 levels The uni* 
▼ariate ^-ratio was found to be significant at the .01 
level for the semantic differential (descriptions of 
Francophones) and for social distance and at the .05 
level for tthnooentrism-ohauvinism. Figure 2 and Table 13 
illustrate the intellective effect on the dependent 
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vaarlabl9«»-d»8erip'tlon of Prancophonts 



1^0 
130 

120 
110 



Figure 2 

Plot of intoractiont QROUP X GRADE 
Descriptions of Pranoophonos 
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E 

o 

M 
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Group 1 
Group 2 
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French 201 
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Tabid 13 

C«ll Means t GROUP X GBADE Interaction 
Descriptions of Prancophonsa 

A BCD 



Group 










1 


101.2 


106* 67 


80*0 


53.33 


Group 










c 






ftp "P'X 


0 f ♦ U 


Group 
3 


127.0 




83. Oi* 


69.^0 



Group 1 French 101 

Greim 2 ?rench 102/106 

Group 3 French 201 



C\ 
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Th0 following obaervations can be nadei 

1. Rft8pond«nt8 in GROUPS Z and 3 expecting an K eri-- 
denced the nost peaitive descriptions of Francophones. 
Respondents in CROUP 1 expecting a g scored higher on 
the senantio differential than all respondents expecting 
a grade of 

2. Respondents expecting a g chose less positive 
description of ?raneophones across all groups. 

3. Respondents in GROUP 3 had lower mean scores on the 
semantic differential than GROUPS 1 and 2 among subjects 
expecting a 

^^. There was no significant difference between GROUPS 
2 and 3 among subjects expecting a £ and 

Interpreting the results » it would appear that th- 
experience of expecting a good grade figures in the 
attitude structure of the dependent variable— descrip- 
tions of Francophones t the higher the expected final 
grade » the more positive the descriptions of Francophones 
on the average. In addition, increasing semesters o^ 
French study tended on the average to be associated with 
more positive descriptions of Francophones. 

With respect to ethnooentrism-chauvinism. Figure 3 
and Table 1^^ pi t sent an illustration of the Interactive 
effect and the cell means. 
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Figure 3 

Plot of Interaction! GROUP X GRADE 
Bthnoc&utrism-Chauviniso 
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C«ll M««tn8» GROUP X GRADE Int«r»etlon 
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The following results can be drawn from Figure 3 and 
Table 14. 

1. There was a decrease in mean scores on the ethno- 
centrism-chauvinism scale from GROUP 2 (French 102/106) 
to CROUP 3 (French 201) across all grade expectations. 
There was a decrease ir mean scores on the A pree^Disagree 
IDEA Tejst from GROUP 1 (French 101) to GROUP 2 (French 
102/106) only for respondents expecting grades of A and B. 
Respondents anticipating a grade of £ and in GRC'JP 2 
(French 102/106) had higher mean scores than expected. 
These respondents in GROUP 2 (French 102/106) at grades 

C and D tend to he responsible for the lack of a decreasing 
trend in ethnocentrism-chauvinism from GROUP 1 (French 101) 
to GROUP 2 (French 102/106). 

2. Means for respondents expecting griirtes of A through 
2» were 31.^^3, 42.17» '^6.34» and 61.28, respectively. 
One may suromise that respondents who expect high grades 
tend to display less ethnocentrism-ohauvinism in the 

sample . 

The interactive effects of GROUP and GRADE on the 
dependent variable, social distance, is illustrated in 
Kigure 4 and Table 15 • 
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Figure 4 

Plot of interaction! GROUP X ORADE 
Social Distanot 
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Table 15 
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7h« data in Figure 4 and Tabla 15 indicate that high 
grada axpaotations wtra aaaooiatad with steady decraaenta 
in aaoial diatanoa toward athar mtianal and/or ethnic 
graupa. xeana far subjecta expecting an ^ through D 
were 121*65> 9706» 81.71t and reapectively. 
There tended to be an increase in iiean aoorea on the 
Social Dietanea Scale from French 101 to French 102/106 
followed by a daoraasa in mean scores at French 201s 
GROUP 2 respondents expecting grades af A through £ 
scored vuch higher on the Social Distance Scale than 
exi>ected* 

QROPP X SgS intera tion 

The interactive affects of GROUP and SBS on the 
aiatiTariate 2;-»test were found to be significant at 
the .01 level. Only two of the univariate £-8tatistics 
were found to be significant at the .05 level — 
descriptions of Francophonaa and social distance. 
Figure 5 and Table 14 array the data for the dependent 
variable— deaoriptions of Francophonaa. 
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Figure 5 

Plot of intoraetioni GROUP X SES 
Doseriptions of Pranoophones 
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Table 16 

Ctll M&anst GROUP X SES Interaction 
Descriptions of Francophones 
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Socio-economic level was a contributing factor in 
m%r^ positive descriptions of Francophones in i>BSl anrt 
SBS2. However » there was no significant difference at 
the .05 level for respondents in SES2 and i>ES3 on the 
senantio differential scale* Means for SESl through 
SBS4 were 108»56, 88»ifOt 88* 2? » and 72,89» respectively. 
Respondents in SBSl, or the upper class, chose more 
positive descriptions of Francophones, and evidenced 
significantly more favorable descriptions from GROUPS 
2 to 3. The following conclusions can be drawn from 
the data* 

1. Lower SES was associated with less favorable 
descriptions of Francophones in GROUPS 1 and 3» 
except for GROUP 2 where the mean scores on the se- 
mantic differential at SES3 and SESk were unexpectedly 
high. 

2. Upper and upper middle SES were associated with 
progressively higher mean scores on the semantic 
differential from GROUPS 1 to 3* 

3. There was a decremental effect from French 102/106 
to French 201 due to high scores of GROUP 2 at SES3 and 
SBS^ on the semantic differential. 
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Th« univariate £«ratio for the GROUP X SES inter- 
action was significant at the .05 loval for the 
depandent variabla<»*8ocial distance* Figure 6 and 
Table i7 present the nature of the interaction and the 
cell aeans. 

Figure 6 

Plot of Interaction! GROUP X SES 
Social Distance 
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Table 17 

Cell Means t GROUP X SES Interaction 
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A docreasft in the total score on thi Bogardug Social 
Distance Scale was associated with lower socio-economic 
levels* Means for SESl through SES^^ were 113.99. B9.56» 
85»25» *^n<i 53 •89, respectively. It can al8« be seen 
that respondents in SESl and SES2. scored progressively 
higher on the Bogardus Social Distance Scale" from 
French 101 to French 201 i however, subjects in SES3 end 
StS^ had lower mean scores on the Social Distance Scale 
in French 201 than in French 102/106. The high nean 
scores of the subjects in SES3 and SES^ (middle and 
lower middle classes) tend te cause the trend toward less 
social distance toward other ethnic groups not to 
extend to French 201* 

GROUP X SEX Interaction 

The interactive effects of GROUP and SEX on the 
multivariate ^-statistic or Hotelling-Lawley Trace 
were found to be significant at the .01 level. The 
univariate F-ratio was significant at the .05 level 
for descriptions of Francophones, and was operationally 
defined as a mean score on a semantic differential 
scale. Figure 7 and Table 18 present the nature of 
this interaction and the cell means for tha data. 
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Figure 7 
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Plot of Inttraetiont GROUP X SEX 
DeAc^^iptions of Francophones 
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Table 19 

cell Means I GROUP X SE) interaction 
Descriptions of Irancophones 
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Means for males and females we^e and 95.26, 

respectively on the semantic differential, ix can be 
seen that a significant difference was found between 
male and female subjects on the (fependent variable— 
descriptions of Francophones. Females had higher mean 
scores on the semantic differential in French 102/1C6 
(GROUP 2) than in French 201 (GROUP 3). The high scores 
by females at GROUP 2 tended to be* responsible for the 
lac!^ of a significant difference between GROUPS 2 and 3 
on the semantic differential. 

The Responses to the Research Questions 

A significant multivariate F was found for GROUP. 
All three dependent variables— descriptions of Franco- 
phone* , social distance, and ethnocentrism-chauvinism— 
contributed to the significant multivariate F. The 
responses to the research questions are presented here 
using the MANOVA output of the main effect, GROUP, and 
the previous analysis of the interactive effects for the 
other main effects— SEX, SES, and GRADE. 

Research question 1 * Is there a relationship 
between the levels of French study and a desire for more 
personal contact between subjects and oth«>r ethnic groups 
Results from the MANOVA procedure only indicated 
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that a difference existed. To determine more specif ically 
where the difference existed, further analysis was re- 
quired. The Tukey-Kramer test was used to compare the 
mean scores of GROUP 1 (French 101). GROUP 2 (French lOd/ 
106), and GROUP 3 (French 201). The test indicated a 
significant difference between GROUPS 1 and 2, 3 (3, 225)r 
6.42, £<.01. Also, the Tukey -Kramer test indicated a 
significant difference between GROUPS 2 and 3, g 
(3, 225)s:ii.53, 2<.ai. Means for GROUPS 1 through 3 
were 72.80, 102,62, and 82.60, respectively. Since high 
scores on the Social Distance Scale indicate lower social 
discance, the results indicate that the scores obtained 
by GROUP 1 (French 101) and GROUP 2 (French 102/106) 
were significantly different in a positive wayi however, 
this trend did not extend to GROUP 3 (French 201). The 
lack of higher mean scores from GROUPS 2 to 3 may be 
explained by the high mean scores in GROUP 2 across 
grade expectations (See Figure k and Table I5) and by 
the high mean scores at SES3 (middle class) and SES^^ 
(lower middle class) on a Bogardus Social Distance 
Scale (See Figure 6 and Table 1?) in GROUP 2. 

Research question 2 . Is there a relationship between 
the levels of French study and ethnocentric-chauvinistic 
tendencies of the subjects? The results 
taken from the MANOVA procedure to compare the mean scores 
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of the three groups on the Agree^Pisagree IDEA Test in- 
dicated a significant difference at the .05 level. 
Since the MANOVA procedure does not reveal which means 
differ, the Tukey-Kramer test was used to compare the 
mean scores of GROUP 1 (French 101), GROUP 2 (French 
102/106), and GROUP 3 (French 201). The test indicated 
a significant difference between GROUPS 2 and 3» 3 
(3, 22$)s.6.30, £<.01. The Tukey-Kramer test did not 
indiate a significant difference between GROUPS 1 and 2, 
S (3. 225)-- 1.26, N.S. Means for GROUPS 1 through 3 
were 48.12, 46.2?, and 41.46. Since low scores on the 
Agree^Disagree IDEA Test indicate low ethnocentrism- 
chauvinism, there was a trend toward decreasing ethno- 
centr ism-chauvinism from elementary to intermediate 
French (£ee Figure 3 and Table 14), 

Research question 3 » Is there a relationship 
between the levels of French study and the selection of 
more positive descriptions of Francophones by the subject?? 
Results from using the MANOVA procedure to compare the 
mean scores of the three groups on the semantic differ 
ential indicated a significant difference at the .05 
level. The Tukey-Kramer test indicated a significant 
difference between GROUPS 1 and 2, £ (3, 225)w5.34, 
£^.01. The test showed no signifi-iant difference between 
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GROUPS 2 and 3, a (3» 225) s .77» n*S. Means for GROUPS 1 
through 3 were 84.53, 92.23» and 92.79t respectively. 
Since high scores on a semantic differential indicate 
more positive descriptions of Francophones, the results 
indicated that the scores obtained by GROUPS 1 (French 101) 
and 2 (French 102/106) were significantly different in a 
positive wayt however, there was no significant difference 
between the scores obtained by GROUP 2 (French 102/106) 
and GROUP 3 (French 201). The lack of higher mean scores 
from GROUPS 2 to 3 may be expained by the unexpectedly 
high mean scores at SES3 (middle class) and SES4 (lower 
middle class) in GROUP 2 (French 102/106} on a semantic 
differential (See Figure 5 and Tabli? 16). Another factor 
that contributed to the high mean scores in GROUP 2 wa? 
the high scores of females (See Figure 7 and Table 18). 

Research question 4 . Are attitude scores related 
to the classification var5.ab os of gender, socio^ 
economic level, course grade expectations, and course 
level for subjects in three levels of French study? The 
results of the analysis of the interactive effects in« 
dicated that female participants tended to manifest 
more positive de&oriptlons of Francophones than male 
subjects. There were no significant differences in 
female and male mean scores on a Social Distance Scale 
and the A p;ree»Disaf^ree IDEA test . 
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High socio-economic status (SES) and being female 
were associated with more positive descriptions of 
Praneophones, lower ethnoeentrism-chauvinism, and low^r 
indices of social distance to other ethnic groups. 
Scores taken from upper middle and middle SES respondents 
were not significantly different from each other across 
the three levels of French study at the .01 level on the 
three dependent variables. 

Course grade expectations produced the largest 
univariate and multivariate ^-ratios on all three de- 
pendent variables. Expecting a high grade in French 101, . 
102/106, and 201 was as)S'><'.lated9 on the average , with 
mere positive descriptions of Francophones, less social 
distance toward other ethnic groups, and lass ethnoeentrism- 
chauvinism. Low grade expectations and low SES were 
associated, on the average, with more negative descrip- 
tions of Francophones, more social distance, and high 
ethnoeentrism-chauvinism. 
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CHAPTER V 

Sunmary, conclusions, and RecoBunendations 

Rastat»ai»nt of tho Problea 

tho prosont study was dosigned to investigate tho 
roXationship botwdon three levels of French study and 
ethnic attitudes. Specifically in this study » ethnic 
attitudes were defined as descriptions of Francophones, 
as social distance, and as ethnocentrism-chauvinism. The 
major research questions weros 

1. Is there a relationship between the levels ef French 
study and a desire for aore personal contact between the 
subjects and Francophones? 

2. Is there a relationship between the levels ef French 
study and a decrease in ethnocentric-chauvinistic ten*> 
dencies of the subjects? 

3< Is there a relationship between the levels of French 
study and the selection of more positive descriptions of 
Francophones by the subjects? 

4. Arc attitude scores rolated to the classification 
variablos of gender* secio-econoaic level, course grade 
aspiration, and course level for subjects in three levels 
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•f French study? Al8«, are there interactive effects 
among variables? 

This investigation was conducted in response to the 
contention th&t knowledge of French or any modem 
foreign language has an impact in reducing social distance, 
atorootypingt and ethnic h^ostility (Cooke, I97O1 Lett, 

V 

19761 atid*^ Savignon, 1971)* Specific to this study, 
objective evidence was needed to show whether there was 
a relationship between several levels of university 
French study and reduced social distance, more positive 
descriptions of Francophones » and lower ethnocentrism- 
chauvinism. Finally* IHtle research existed in 
foreign language education demonstrating that attitudes 
can be examined it a single analysis employing two or 
more dependent variables. Since Cheln (l951)t Rosenberg 
and Hovland (I960), and Triandis (1971) divided attitudes 
into three measurable components— cognitive, affective, 
and behavioral— and since Rosenberg (1956) found these 
three components to be interrelated, a need existed to 
analyze the relationship between French study and ethnic 
attitudes, ethnocentrism-chauvinism, and social distance 
in a multivariate model* 

De8criy;;ion of Procedures 

The sample used in this investigation consisted of 
twelve classes (four at each of three levels of French 
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study) randouly selected from a university French de- 
partment. The greup at each level (French 101, 102/106» 
and 201) censisted of 76 students* Three attitude inven- 
tories and one personal data sheet were administered to 
the entire sample during the last week of the Fall 
semester of 1983. Furthermore, each instructor com- 
pleted a teacher data sheet requesting name, nationality, 
gender, Franooi^onic travel, textbook used, time devoted 
to cultural topics, realia used, tracking and minicourses, 
and level of education. 

In addition to the information gleaned from the 
personal data sheets (student and instructor), the 
research data consisted of the student scores on three 
attitude inventories} a semantic differential, a revised 
Bogardus Social Distance Scale , and the Afree -Disagree 
IDEA test . Multivariate analysis of variance (MANOVA) 
was used to analyze the data from the three attitude 
inventories. The basic test of significance for this 
investigation i»as Hotelling-Lawley Trace and the approx- 
imate 2-ratios. The alpha level was set at .05. 

After the significant effects and interactions 
were determined by the multivariate procedure, the cell 
means of the sifenlficant interactive effects were de- 
termined and plotted. The analysis of the interactive 
effects formed the basis for answering research question 
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Mean scores for the three groups— French 101, 102/106» 
and 201— were compared by the multivariate procedure in 
testing research questions 1 through 3. The Tukey- 
Kramer test served as a multiple comparison procedure. 

Major Findings 

The major findings are summarized as follows t 

1. The results of this study indicated that there was a 
desire for more personal contact between the subjects and 
Francophones from French 101 to French 10^7106? this 
trend did not extend to French 201. 

2. The results of the present study indicated that there 
was a trend toward decreasing ethnocentrism-chauvinisra 
from elementary French (French 101-102/106) to inter- 
mediate French (French 201). 

3. The results of this study indicated that there was a 
selection of more positive descriptions of Prencophones 
from French 101 to French 102/lo6t however, the trend did 
not extend to French 201. 

U» Males tended to esrperience the most rapid decrease in 
social distance in comparison to females across all grade 
expectations in this study » 

5* Females tended to have higher mean scores on the 
semantic differential than males across all three levels 
of French study. There was no significant difference 
between mean scores for males and females on a Social 
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Diatano ScaXa and on the Agree^pisagree IDEA Test , 

6. High mean scores on the three attitude inventories 

were associated with high socio-economic level. 

?• Low grade expectations were associated on the average 

witht (1) negative descriptions of Francophones i (2) 

greater e thnocentr ism-chauvinism t and (3) gi eater social 

distance. 

8. Course grade expectations produced the largest uni- 
variate and multivariate F-ratios for the three attitude 
inventories. The importance of course grade expectations 
was consistent with studies by Bernardi (1967) and 
Clement 11978). 

Limitations of the Study 

The major limitations of this study weret 

1. control for internal validity was difficult for history 
or the occurrence of eveilts contemporary to this invest!- 
gation. The poettest-only design minimized the likelihood 
of a large number of events that would affect the sample. 
Such events as French military activity in Lebanon and 
Chad, and any changing economic and/ or political cc»nditions 
in France and Quebec vfere kept in a log by the researcher. 

2, The selection of the sample had some limitations in 
the university student populations the university used in. 
the study had few non-white students. Race of subjects 
was perhaps a crucial variable not included in /the list of 
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independent variables. Also, rural, suburban, and irmei;' 
city subjects were not determined on the personal data 
sheet* Selective perception or the screening and cate- 
gorizimc of events a>id people varies among races and 
urban densities ^(VTjorehel and^aooper, 19B3). 
3. The design of this investigation had some limitation? 
because of its cross sectional nature— three distinct 
groups representing three distinct levels of French study. 
It would have been more precise to use one group and allow 
that group to be tested at each level 1 however, the 
mortality rate in such longitudinal studies would have 
made such an investigation prohibitive. University 
students frequently allow two or- more semesters to elapse 
biefore resuming language study at the next lev^l. Time 
did not permit such a study to be undertaken. /The post- 
test-only cross sectional design eliminated the mortality 
rate problem by testing students one week before the 
final examination in the course. 

The design of this in^festigaticn also had some 
limitations because French 102 ana 106 represented two 
dissimilar student samples— the one composed of students 
w|th one year of high school study or one semester of 
college study, the other composed of students w|th two 
ot more years of high school study and who, on the basis 
of the placement test, appear to lack sufficient skill in 

/ 
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t 
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French for French 201. In short, atudentf ran the gamut 
from students with several years of secondary school 
study to students with a very basic level of proficiency. 
The present study combined French 102 and 106 into one 
level because cburses specifically designed for students 
who predent several years of secondary^ lartguage study 
and who are not prepared for French 201 were the excep- 
tion and not the rule in language departments. 

Educational Iiaplications 

The results of this stuf»y suggest several implica- 
tions for educational practice. 

1. The mean scores for male respondents on the three 
dependent variables— descriptions of Francophones* 
ethnocentrlsm-chauvinism* and social distance— were 
lower than for female subjects on the average. 
Certainly instructors should anticipate that some students 
(male and female) may have a generally negative set of 
stereotypes of Francophones and other ethni^^ groups. 
Teachers must consider ways of systematically modifying 
these images as well as teaching the language. 

2. Another classification variable significant to 3 
educationp.l practice in foi/edgn language education was 
8ocio*economio status, bocio-economic status nay In- 

Si 

fluence a subject's perception of the task of learning 
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a foraign l«nguas«. Students from the upper socio* 
npBie levels nay be exposed to a wider range of 
at etudes » social groups* and may be more likely to have 
traveled than the student from a lower social class 
(Rettig, 1966). Students from th^ upper socio- 
economic levels may view language study as a way to gain 
social recognition or economic advantages (Gardner and 
Lambert, 1972). Students from lower serial classes who 
are lacking in exposure to global perspectives, travel, 
and other ethnic groups may be quite ethnocentric 
(Triandis, I97I). Crop J cultural activities that 
stimulate^self-awareness and intercultural awareness 
shoiad be integrated into the language curriculum. 
3. Given the research in the field of foreign language 
education concerning grade expectations and positive 
attitudes toward other ethnic groups (Bernard!, 1967 1 
Clement, 1978), students should be encouraged to work 
at his or her own pace, spending as much or as f little 
tJme as needed to master assigned laboratory and course 
objectives. The normal four-semester sequence should be 
relegated to the student of average aptitude in order to 
provide the organiaational structure and an option which 
provides an opportunity to achieve at a higher level and 
to receive reinforcement from grades. 
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R»comm»iidatlon8 for Ifurther Investigat ion 

TM following recommendations are suggested for 
further research t 

1. A high priority should be the rtevelopm^^nt of measur^^s 
for assessing attitudinal outcomes » both in the affective 

and behavioral components. The difficulties inherent in 
attitude measurement in the affective and behavioral 
components have been aggravated by the relative 
scarcity of theoretical and methodological discussion 
In the literature for language teachers. Most of the 
available Information Is found In. social psychology, 
a literature unfaialllar to the language educator 
(Lett, 1977). 

2. Similar multivariate research Is needed In Spanish 
Education to determine the attitudinal characteristics of 
Anglophones learning Spanish. Meta-llnguistlc studies or 
studies of how Individuals verbalize knowledge abaut the 
processes of thinking, remembering and speaking, and th.e 
attitudinal concomitants of the acquisition of Spanish have 
been limited in number (Torney*Purta, 1961)* • 

3. Research is needed which would replicate this study 
with a rural, Irmer city, and suburban sample %t the 
secondary level. The proportion of variance In ethno- 
centrism scores explained by foreign language study have 
been found to be different for rural. Inner city, and 
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suburban samples iLfttt, 1976)* 

k» R«8»aroh Is needed to support th« importanes of 
taachar characteristics that may contribute to positive 
attitudes toward the study of a foreign language and that 
maintain instrumantal and/or integrative motivation. 

concluding Statements 

the results of this study indicated that there was a 
relationship between student attitudes toward other ethnic 
groups. Francophones t and ethnocentrism-chauvinism and 
three levels of French study. The results were, however, 
limited by the cross sectional nature of this investi- 
gation. Conclusive statements about changing attitudes in 
foreign language passes might be drawn from a longitu- 
dinal study using one group. 

The findings of this investigation suggested that 
there was greater variability in French 102/106 in 
comparison to French 101 and French 201. Students with 
several years of secondary school language study and , 
students who had completed one semester of university 
study tended to exhi\>it unexpectedly high mean scores on 
a semantic differential » a revised gogsrdus Social Distance 
and the Airree-Disagrea IDEA Test . It may be that positive 
attitudes were developed at the secondary school level 
and subsequently contributed to the high mean scores 
, across grade expectations and at lower 8oci%>-economic 
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levels* 

Thtt findings of this study also suggested that 
success in a French course tended to override other 
variables such as gender and socid-economic status. 
It may be that grade expectations motivate students 
for innumerable reasons and, perhaps, obscure the in- 
tegrative purposes of a language course. That is, the 
hard work to maintain high grades, the reward of pro- 
gressing to the next level of language study or gradua- 
tion, the feeling of pride and self-worth, failure 
avoidance, and countless other instrumental reasons 
may explain the high univariate and multivariate 
ratios in this investigation for the independent variable, 
GRADE. In view of the fact that this investigation 
showed a large portion of the variance in the three 
dependent variables to be contributed by grade expecta- 
tions, it must be concluded that languags teachers 
should be cautious in their claims regarding the integra- 
tive benefits of language study. 
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SEMANTIC niFFERKNTIAL TEST 

Put an X in th* space along th« line which hf^st liescrib^r 
your opinion of the ^*r«nch-sp#nlcing people. 
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APPENDIX B 

Thtr« ar« fifteen stattntnts in this quftstionnairt. Please 
indloatt y«ur personal opinion of each statenont by writing 
a ntabar fron 1 to 5 on tho lino corrt spending to the 
appropriato atatoaont* 

Strongly Strongly 
Diaagroo Diaagroo Noutral Agree ^ Agree 

1 2 3^5 

1 > The 0.S. should not expert food to Third JTorld or 
CoflBUnist nations. 

2. The U.S. should be willing to wage war over political 
THagreenents. 

3 . war oan be averted through negotiations and diplomacy. 

Schools should teach that the U.S. is the best 

country in the world. 

5 . The greatest danger to our government is the intro* 
Suction of foreign ideas. 

6. The U»S. controls the w^ld. 

y. - Care aust be taken of Americans first * foreignerp 
second . 

8. The ABorican government may practice deceit in 
or^er to protect the American people. 

9 . Helping other nations ,is ^ waste of our money. 

10. Our nation is capable of solving the world *s 
^FTblems by itself. ^ . 

11. Diplomaoy and negotiations are better than armed 
conflict * 

12. ABoricans are the best in the world. 
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13* Sch««l8 waste too nuch time teaching about other 
nifiona and peoples « 

1^. One cannot solire the world's probleast therefore, 
Ifiere is no sense worrying about then. 

15* The U.S. should stop the flew of aliens and 
T^eigners Into this country. / * ^ 
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Appendix C 
Peyised Bogardus Social Distance Scale 

Put an X in the block after each statement with which y.'U 
agree* ""Remember to give your first feelinsrs or reactions ir. 
every case* 



I WOULD BE WILLING 
TO ACCEPT A PERSON 
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P»vls<>d R og^rdus Socinl Distance Sc^le (Continued) 
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APPENDIX D 



PT80»Mll Dfcta Sh»»t 



.Hale 



Dat« of Birth 
School 



Instrttotor^o Nuno 
Roo« 



Fathor*8 Ooeupotion 



llothor*8 Ooeupation 



Fonralro 



Courso 



What oourao grodo do you oxpoot at tho ond of this 
•onostor? - . . - -. - 
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APPENDIX E 

Teacher Data Sheet 



^^^^ ' Male ^Pemal^ 



nationality , 

Amount of Travel (Prancophpnic countries only) 



School Name ^ Periotl and ftoora 

Amount of Tine Devoted to Teaching French 



Kame and Publisher of Textbook 



Amount of Time Devoted to Cultural Topics (per period) 



Daily Life 
Literature 



Art and Ideas 
Cultural 



Differences 
History-Geography 
Current Events _ 
Youth 



List the Cultural Materials used in Class or in Your Preparations 



Describe your Minicourses or Tracking (If applicable) 

Level of Education! B.A. U *A. (Education) M »A. (French 

Bd»S. ^Ed«D* or Ph.D* 



Appendix P 



Informed Consent Form 
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Infera^d C»na»nt 



Durlnit nmxt w%k Carl L. Garrott* a doctoral student at tha 
UnlYaraity •f Kantueky* will ba oanduoting a study in your 
Franoh olasa. Tou way parti::ipata In thia InYaatleation 
fro* 5*9 Daea«bar» 1961* flia purpose of tha study is to 
gain knowladga about tha attitudes of university French 
students toward ethnio groups and ethnoeentrisa^ohauvinism. 

All actlTities pertaining to thiit study are designed to 
coordinate with the regular elassrofn work and the actual 
tiae involved will only be 15 to 4o ninutos. will 
participate in noraal course assigrai^ints and testing. For 
this investigation » you will coaprete thres short attitude 
inventories t und one personal data sheet* 

Your responses will be kept anonynous, and this study is 
no way hamful to you. there is no penalty for not 
participating in this investigation* and you say withdraw 
at any tine without-^onsequenee* 

If you have questions about the study prior to giving 
your poroiission* .you'tfay call C* Qarrott ( Office i 
257-67701 KoMt 255-9060). 

I hereby give sy porndssion to participate as a 

subject in thii study. ^ 



(Signed) ' 

riairj 

One copy of this form has been retained by the subject* 



principal investigator bate 
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